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Fr per exteritum funem v ibi paſte 22 7 
Ire poets, meum qui pecti i naniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet 

D Magus, et mods me Thebis modo ponit go. 

t WI 
| Imitated by P O P E. | 

* me for once preſume t inſtruct the times, 
To know the poet, from the man of rhimes ; 
Tis he who gives my breaſt a thouſand pains, 
Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns: * 
 Enrage,—compoſe,— with more than magic art, 
Wich pity and with terror tear my heart, 

Or 2 me ore the earth, or thro” the air, 
To Thebes or Athens, when he will and where. 


macs abi Fungar vice cotis, acutum 
| HE fue rm valet exors ipſe ſecandi. 


Hos. de art. poet. 
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at a ter? a tete breakfaſt, you liſtned _ - 


ed me I had not fallen ſhort of your 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE. 


x N obedience to your Lord- 
7 ſhip's commands, Iattempt- Y 
ed the following Eſſay; and j 
felt no ſmall ſatisfaction, when, at -" 
the reading of it to your-Lordſhip, _ 9 


to it with the utmoſt attention, aſſur- 


/ 


FA — 


expec- 


DEDICATION. 


n a SOR N 62 


: expectations TY infiſted on ſeeiny g 


it in print. But, as I very uch 


= fear this flattering recommendation 


might rather proceed from your: fa- 


vour, than your judgment, I ſhall 
beg leave to conceal your title (tho 


not without great violence to my va- 


_ ity) till the reception it meets with 
from the publick, convinces me it is 


not altogether unworthy your pro- 


tection,” leſt a malicious world ſhould 

aſcribe that to want of. diſcernment, 
which is really the reſult of your 
eee good-nature. rl! 


"The many obligations 1 owe to 


your 


% 
—— ͤ —Eðñĩůk — 


DEDICATION. 


yourLordſhip, of which the honour 5 
of being admitted to a daily and fa- 


miliar converſation with you, is by no 


maeans the leaſt, demand the warmeſt 
= returns of gratitude; yet as 1 am 
; fully. convinced that a 'recapitulation 
lofi your- good offices, is highly diſ- 
guſtful to you, I ſhall rather reſiſt 
my own inclinations, than act coun- 
ter to your's. | 
I am ſenſible it is uſual, in addreſſes 
| | of this nature, to paragon che patron 


48 with ſome illuſtrious characters of anti- 


quity, tho” there is not perhaps even 


the moſtdiſtant reſemblance between 


them. 


. 


DEDICATION 


3 them. But as Tam entirely ignorant 


ofa any hero, antient or modern, who, 


at your Lordſhip $ years, ever gave 


ſuch ſhining proofs of the moſt con- 
ſummmate pradence, courage, and mag- 


nanimity, and all virtues that can a- 


dorn civil, as well as ſocial life, I 
muſſ of conſequenee deſiſt, and only 
beg leave, with the utmoſt venera- 


tion, to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
: ONES ORE 
"0 our Lond * 


Mo obedient, and 
ob gd bundle Servant 
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ares 


Not quite unneceſſary. 


flight peruſal, throw me afide as tri- 


fling and impertinent, and condemm 
me for having undertaken a task to which 


my execution ſeems to declare me unequal : 
T beg leave to premiſe, that it is not my in- 
tention in this treatiſe, to go to the bottom of 
critical learning: He is not here to expect 


L. ST the berned * gl 4 48 4 


2 Ariſtotle, or an Addiſon, Al I propoſe, 


7s to inſtruct the plain unlearned reader, or 


Spefator, in the indiſpenſable eſſentials of 


Tragedy, that he may know when he is rati- 
onally entertained : an if I have performed + 
this, my end is fully anſwered, 


* 


* 28:74 CB 


I have, ever fince I could form any judg- 
ment of men or things, look d upon the ſtage © 
in à very ſerious light, as the manners of 
the people do in a great meaſure depend on 
its repreſentatitns* And therefore eſteem it 
aà matter of no ſmall conſequence, that every 
audlitor, from the, gallery to the boxes," 9 
buave ſome little-knowledge of its end and ex 
ceellence; fince it is oy” fo 2 by 
what we don't. underſtand. 


- 
* K 
= * 


4 | | "With this view, I drew up the follrwing 

; pages: And hope the honeſty of the intention 
will be deemed an equivalent for * excel. 
lence mr rs wanting. | 
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NM ONG the multiplicity of diver. x 

ons that engage the Attention of 

the polite world, there are none that | 

s much contribute to the embel- 

 liſhment and inſtruction of ſociety, as theatrical 
repreſentations ; the Burletta, the Maſquerade, | 


Renelagh, and the Card Table, c can at beſt laß 
B no 


I COIN * FR 
* 


| 
F 
: 


(2) 
no higher claim, than to meer ſenſation : All they 


can juſtly pretend to, is to amuſe, or, as it is more 


politely, and indeed more properly, ſpeaking, to kill 
time : Whereas dramatic performances evidently 


_ tend to improve and cultivate. Thoſe ſoften and 
debilirate, theſe ſtrengthen and ſupport the hu- 
man breaſt: Thoſe leave a languid Satiety, theſe 
a juſt and uſeful impreſſion on the Mind: Thoſe 


enervate and diſpoſe us for the reception of eve- 


ry vice that can degrade and deface, theſe lead 
and ſtimulate us to the practice of every virtue 
| that can __ and adorn our nature. 


800 ſenſible were the Athenians of * ad van- 


tages that flowed to the common weal, through 
the channel of the theatre, that (at a time when 

they were the moſt potent, as well as the politeſt 
people under heaven) they made the due regu- 


lation of it one of the moſt conſiderable parts of 


the adminiſtration, and adorned it with the ut- 


moſt magnificence, inſomuch, that the very or- 


naments of it coſt the State more Money, than 
all their wars with the Perſians: As an inſtance. 


of which, (if we may credit hiſtorians) the decorati- 


ons of one ſingle tragedy of Sophocles, amounted 


to upwards of one hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 


| ling, Nor did the Romans in the golden days 


of literature, fall far ſhort of them in the ſplen- 


| 


2 | * 
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dcur, a went far beyond them in heck 


of it: Inſomuch, that the leaſt irregularity, either 
in tone or geſture, never failed to expoſe the 
performer to the univerſal diſpleaſure of the 


whole audience. Hiſtrio fi paulo extra numerum 


movet, aut fi verſus pronunciatus ſyllaba una 
brevior aut Jlongjor, exſibilatur & exploditur, 


And, of the many ſpecies of dramatic Wricings, | 
there is none ſo noble in its nature, ſo uſeful in 


its end, as tragedy; *tis this that gives the ſubli- 


meſt leſſons of virtue and morality; *tis this that - 
forms the hero and the patriot : *Tis tragedy 
that inſtructs us to moderate our paſſions (from 
whence all the evils in the moral world ariſe} 
curb their impetuous fallies, and reduce them to 


| hearken to the precepts of enlightning reaſon, 


»Tis this that poliſhes and refines our manners, 
teaches us to ſupport every ſituation in life with 
due dignity and decorum, calls off our attention 
from the low groveling purſuits of fally, and di- 
rects its " to the ſublime regions of 1 
wiſdom. 


To wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 

To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart, 

To make Mankind in conſcious virtue bold, 

Live cer eich ſoene, and be ay deb 
| Ba. + 65 Fo 
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For this the Tragic Muſe firſt trod the Stage, 
Commanding Tears to ſtream” thro* every Age; 


Tyrants no more their Savage Nature kept, 


"oh + co 18705 to Virtue wonder'd how they wept. 


N 8 1 19g to Cato. 


In RY what the learn'd Sir Francis Bath 


fays of Poetry in general, may be with more ju- 


ſtice applied to Tragedy in particular. Poetry 
* ſays he, ſeems to me to be rais*d altogether from 


* a noble foundation, which makes much for the 


* dignity of man's nature. For ſeeing this ſenſi- 


ble World is in dignity inferior to the Soul of 


Man, Poctry ſeems to endow human nature, with 
* thatwhich hiſtory denies: And to give ſatisfaction 
sto the mind, with at leaſt the ſhadow of things, 


* here the ſubſtance cannot be had. For if the 


matter be throughly conſidered, a ſtrong argu- 
& ment, may be drawn from poeſy, that a more 
*'ſtarely greatneſs of things, a more perfect order, 


* and a more beautiful variety, delights the foul 


5 of Man, than any where can be found in nature 
* ſnc-: the fall, Wherefore ſceing the acts and 


« events of things which are the ſubject, are not of 


that amplitude to content the mind of man, po- 
eſy is ready at hand to feign acts more heroical. 
cauſe true hiſtory, through the frequent ſatiety 


| 6 and ſimilitude of things, works a diſtate and miſ- 


priſion 


0 


1 80 peil in -the min of man 3 poetry cheatech, 
« and refreſhed the ſoul, chanting things rare and 
« various, and full of viciſſitudes; ſo as poeſy ſerv- 
« eth and conferreth to delectations, magnanimity, 
« 2nd morality, and therefore it may ſeem deſerv- 
«* eqly to have ſome participation of divineneſs, be- 
< cauſe it doth raiſe the mind, and exalt the ſpirit 


« with high raptures, by proportioning the ſhews - 


« of things with the deſires of the mind, and not 
8 ee the 1 110 to inen reaſon and boa 
© tory.” : 

2 Bacox on the advancernent of earning. 


Nom as tragedy is the nobleſt, ſo it is the _ 
difficult of all poetry. A well- conducted fable, 
(if I may be permitted the expreſſion,) regularly 
perplexed, diverſity of character, variety of inci- 
dents, juſt and ftriking ſentiments, not obtruded 


on the audience, but naturally ariſing from the 


buſineſs in hand, lively and elegant deſcriptions, 
with a ſymplicity, yet dignity of expreſſion, are 
all indiſpenſable requiſites to this ſpecies of the 


drama. If one is wanting, the whole is imper- . 


fect. How laborious a taſk then is it to write a 
finiſhed piece? How hard to preſerve the happy 
medium between the Bombaſt and Bathos ? How 

difficult to keep from ſoaring to the airy regions 


of 


hg "Rr "IV" 


C6) 


of fuſtian, without deſcending to the mae man- 
lions of inſipidy? 


One tragic poet no ſooner takes the pen in 


hand, than, in a lofty diſregard of nature (as my 


friend Colley. prettily phraſes it) down he ſits 


and lays all humanity gaſping at his feet, Then 


hey for gilded truncheous, forc'd conceits, ſmooth 
verſe, and a rant. And as the elegant Lord 


Shaftſbury ſays of a mad prince, the ſound of vic- 


tory rings in his ears, laurels and crowns play 


before his eyes: What is this but giddineſs 


and dream, appearances unconnected, worlds 
dancing, phantoms playing, ſeas of milk and 


ſhips of Amber? His heroes inſtantly riſe to 


ſelf created deities : Glory, like a dazzling eagle 


perches on their beaver ; fortune affrighted bears 


theit ſtandard, and the pale fates fly trembling 
at their approach : Immortals prance on the 
billows, and gods meet gods, and joſtle in the 


Another endeavouring to avoid theſe furious 
flights of a romantic imagination, falls into a 
no leſs pardonable extream : Sinks into a lan- 
| guid ſameneſs, and, through five tedious unaffect- 


ings acts, drags along the laboured ſpun-out fa- - 


ble, * with his own phlegmatic conceits, 
and 


+ R 
. in a heavy road, to the melancholly jingle of their 
1 own bells; till a reſiſtleſs droufineſs, ſeizes both 
5 author, actor and audience, with no leſs celerity 
than the celebrated yawn of dulneſs in the Dun- 


1 4 How different from theſe (but how rarely ſound) 
N ö is he, whoſe works confeſs the God ! whoſe breaſt, 

zs under the influence of a true Ppoetical inſpira-· 
tion, a raptured enthuſiaſm. 


| 4 Whoſe eye, in. a fine phrenzy rowling, . 
1 Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to 
9, | . | 
„* And as imagination bodies forth | 
| Y T The forms of chipgs unknown, his zkilſul pen 
. Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


Va. -; Whoſe fire, corrected by judgment, throws out 
F all that is great and noble, without riſing to abſurd 
| | | flights and wanton puerilities. Whole luxuriant 
] genius, cultivated by art, flows with a ſtrong, 
, daut not impetuous ſtream, fills its channels, with- | 
3 out overflowing its banks. 


\ 
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Now 


(89. 
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Now as this part of the ama is 0 very arduous, 


| that a perfect tragedy. is no more to be expected 


in the poetical, than a perfect man in the moral 
world ; ſurely we ought to make all poſſible al- 
lowances, all reaſonable indulgence to a play that 
is on the whole conducted with ſpirit and pro- 
priety, altho? it may want ſeveral requiſites ne- 
ceſſary to the forming of a compleat piece, accord - 
ing to the juſt and generous ſentiment of that 
ſevere but candid critic, 


uod plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendor maculis quas aut incuria _ 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


: Hor, de arte Poet, 


S. 43 1 


But inftead of this, let us look round the Pit 
on the firſt night of a new Play, and then we ſhall 
ſce how great is the majority, who, with a reſolu- 
tion of damning the play, and uſing the unſuc- 
ceſsful author with the ſame boiſterous ſeverity, that 
a turbulent mob practice againſt an unhappy male- 


factor in the pillory, never depart with ſo ſincere a 


ſatisfaction, as when the piece is moſt faulty, or 
are leſs pleaſsd than when the poet has given them 


moſt reaſon to be ſo. In ſhort, a true critic (as 


an excellent author remarks, for I would by no 
means 


N 


t'y) 

means take the merit of ſo accurate an obſerva. 
tion to myſelf) is like a dog at a feaſt, whoſe 
thoughts and ſtomach are wholly ſet upon what 
-the gueſts throw away, and conſequently hs ah * 
ſnarl . when there are the fowelt bones. 


It. N $71 


| Wa In not well 8 Bs theſe SN | 
£ Tis theſe delight of the ingenious, the terror Jl 
N of poets, the ſcourge of players, and the averſion of mn 
the vulgar, are above all conſiderations, but what 
immediately conduce to the gratification-of their 
paſſions: I might perhaps beſtow a few lines in 
endeavouring to convince them of the illegality of 
their behaviour (for ſurely all inhumanity, though 
perhaps not guarded againſt expreſsly by law, is, 

— in the ſight of all ſober thinking men, highly 
illegal) but as I am convinced I might with equal I! 

45 ſucceſs reaſon an Hottentot or Methodiſt into 1 
6 ſenſe and good manners, as argue them out of this 1 
© their darling fun, I ſhall deſiſt, and addreſs myſelf — 
to them under another head, which will claim all ll 
their attetntionz and that is, only by briefly aſſuring 
them, that thus deterring gentlemen from writing _ 
for the Stage, by damning every piece brought on ä = 9 
it, for their entertainment, they rob themſelves of = 

their diverſion, in much the fame manner as thoſe 

noble beaſts, (for I could not willingly incur the 
_ diſpleaſure of fo formidable a body, by an inadequate 
hs compariſon) 
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1585 compariſon ) the whelps in the tower, by Kictiſh: 


ly throwing down the bowls of milk provided for 


their repaſt, deprive themſelves of a breakfaſt. — 


But though I honour them with ſo generous a 


compariſon, I would have them remember, who 


thoſe are that are deſcribed by Pierre. 


— To ſit wich heavy wings; 

And cuff down new fleg*d virtues that would riſe 

Jo noble heights, and "nar the grove harmo- 
nious. 


| You Pang. 


And I dare fay, they will readily agree, that how- | 
ever highly they might be eſteemed: at Athens, 


Owls are not in the greateſt repute in Britain. But 
a word to the wiſe.— And whatever the ill- 
natured world may think, I am pretty confident 


theſe gentlemen have no, very moderate opinion 
of their own te : ſo this ſhall ſuffice. 


But that 1 3 not, like many 155 our Ms 
wits, laviſhly beſtow all the good advice I can heap | 
together on my readers, without taking a grain 
of it myſelf; I beg leave to premiſe, that is is not 
from a petulent paſſion for invective, (which ſeems 
to de * predominant motive with our twelve- 


penny 


n ) 


penny eriticks) that J am induced to expoſ: = 
remarkable errors, any ſtriking defects, that may 


be found in the piece now under examination, but 


merely to demonſtrate, and aſcertain, what are the 
indiſpenſible eſſentials to this part of the drama, 
and to warn future authors not to be ſo far miſled 
by the glare of pompous diction and moral ſenti- 
tent, as to neglect the more vital and ſubſtantial 
parts of tragedy, 7 


And as I profeſs myſelf not tainted with ill- 
nature, fo I declare myſelf uninfluenced by preju- 
dice. Prejudice! that like a perſpective makes 
eyery object appear greater or leſs than it really 
is; when we apply it to the performances of our 
friends, the ſmalleſt beauties riſe to perfection, 
but when we turn it to the works of thoſe we 
diſſike, the moſt glaring excellencies are ſcarce 


perceptible, if not dwindle into downright defor- 


mities. In ſhort, prejudice is the jaundice of the 
mind. Our diſcerning faculties are no longer of 


any uſe to us, than while we are clear of this de- 


ſtructive principle, for when that prevails, reaſon 


is but the pander of palin, and ene the 
flave 'of ern | 


© And that my readers thay have. wv to Kal 
my profeſſions fincere, I defire no longer the 


C's: leaſt 
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leaſt degree of attention, than while ſtrictly ad 
here ta · theſe poſitions. As ſoon as ever I ſwerve 
from them, ſend 'me into oblivion, there to. lye 


0 unregarded with the many flimſy e my co- 
5 1 brothers (of the quil. 


40! 


But merhinks 1 ſee, ſome tremendous Critic, 


. riſing in a paſſion, damning me for my egotiſm, 


and bidding me, with Martial, Dicere aliquid de 
tribus Capellis. Pray, Sir, be ſeated and com- 
poſe yourſelf, and I will inſtantly obey you. , 


In the firſt chad then, my good reader, I ſpy 
a fault in the very "rite page, Mahomet and 


Irene is an errant miſnomer, for *tis evident (not- 
vichſtanding the author's intention) the epilodi- 


cal is in fact the principal action. Demetrius i is 
the hero, Mahomet in point of character, but che 
ſecond of the drama. | | 


; 


Another error, which is by no means $ inconſi- 


derable, | (and what I ſhall particularly conſider, 


as it is the ſource from whence the principle faults - 
in this poem ariſe) is the wilful deviation from 


Had the author taken notice of the title page, and head 
title, of the printed copy of the Play, he would have per. 
ceived that, tho' 'twas called Manoner and Iakuk in 
the bills, WO Oe EE 5 


* = * -, , HE 
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n 
Hiſtory :'for, although no author is under u ne- 


ceſſity of adhering to it, when either for the em- 


belliſhment of his work, or ſor the utility of the 
moral, he can depart from it with advantage; 


ing, and adapted to the ſtage, the leaſt alteration, 
as ĩt muſt be for the worſe, argues an affected pe- 
| tulance, or a great weakneſs of judgment in him 
who ſuffers ——_— wm 
W ir. | 


| And: 40h eee ever more 8 or 
truly dramatic, than that of the Fair Greek? 


How many affecting ſcenes? what an important 


moral would it have conveyed ? - Here follow the 
facts: er GEPTEIR * 


"dom Saltan of Turkiy, indeed 550 na- 


ture, as well as ſtimulated by the ambitious pre- 
cepts of the Koran, to aim at univerſul monar- 


chy, puſhes his conqueſts, with the utmoſt vigour 


midſt of which he becomes ſo deeply enamoured 


of a captive Greek, that, diſſolved in the ſoft dal- 
liance of-a Seraglio, and deaf to the repeated re- 
monſtrances of his ſoldiers, he neglects all impe, 
rial cares, as well civil, as military, till at faſt, 
their hopes of plunder being defeated, they break 


_ out 


(24 5 
out into a mutiny, and, in high terms, loudly 
complain of the Emperor's inactivity. In this 


deſperate emergency, he convenes the divan, and 
leading in the Sultaneſs, dreſſed with the utmoſt 
magnificence, to the council chamber, where 


they were ſitting, demands of them whether all 


publick concerns were not juſtly ſacrifioed to the 
enjoyment of ſo illuſtrious an object ? and whe- 
ther the whole world was not a trifling aequiſi- 

tion when put in competition with IRE NVE? 
They, ſtruck with the commanding dignity of her 


Demeanour, the blaze of charms which darted 
from her whole form, and the brilliancy of her 


appearance, acquieſced in the ſentiments of their 


monarch, unamiouſly declaring that nothing i in- 
feriour to divinity: could withſtand ſo irreſiſtable, 


ſo conſummate a beauty. Upon this, the Sultan 


drew his ſabre, and with a greatneſs and feroicity 
of mind truly Turkiſh, at one blow ſever'd het 
head from her body; ſaying at the ſame time (in 


theſe, - or words to this effect) Thus periſh all 


« private gratifications, when incompatible with 
the publick emolument: and learn how to ef- 
* teem a King who ſacrifices - more * m life, 
2 his eee to his a5 vv velfa 


. vu, that r een has ob- 
ſerved, from Ariſtotle, that pride, and a want of 
tender 
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tender feeling and compaſſion for the "YL 


of others, are the predominant vices of mankind. 
In order therefore to cure us of theſe two, the in- 
ventors of tragedy, have choſen to work upon 
two other paſſions, fear and pity. And again 
he ſays, no other paſſions in a fable, are ſo pro- 
per to move our concern as theſe; and that from 
our concern reſults our pleaſure, is undeniable; 
when we. fear for one character, and kope for ano- 
ther, then it is that we are pleas d in tragedy, by 


the intereſt we take in their ndyencures. 


3 in 2 an to move theſe paſſions effeftu- 
ally, it is indiſpenſably neceſſary, that the per- 


ſons diſtreſsd, ſhould be eminent both, | in 4 | 


Ta and virtue. 


When the firſt » are | anon. we are taught 
to fear for our ſelves, not to be vain of any ex- 
_—_ advantages, as. we ſee that no. condition 
of life, how great ſo ever, is exempt from mi- 


. o 


But when we ſee that the wiſeſt and beſt of men 
are not priviledged from trouble, but all alike 
here are ſubject to the keeneſt ſhafts of affliction, 
that conſideration naturally ſtimulates us to picy ; 
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ing to that beautiful remark, 


„„ -: 
and pity by ee bee las wo relieve | 


-Mow when! a niche man aten i in W 
we rejoice at his puniſhment, how ſevere ſoever; 


he 


ve deteſt his memory, without lamenting his fall. 


— 1 che . blemiſh of Venice N 


ads how b tins Ge how ri HOME 


and IAE N tallies with theſe rules, and where 


it is defective. And I muſt confeſs whatever beau- 
ties it may have, that of touching the paſſions is 
by no means to be allow'd it. IX E Ms charact- 
er is not badly drawn. Her apoſtacy is owing to 
predominating -fearsz and a feminine fondneſs 
for glare and ſplendor, a weaknels fo inſeparable 


from the ſex, . that VireonL (who was an ex- 
| aft copier of nature) has given it to his favourite 


CAANMIL A; tho' in every ang elſe * bas 


drawn her more than man, yet 


Feminio Jpoliorum ardebat amore. 
£ u. 11. 


Her diſloyalty to As A8 1A, and the long 
train of deceit ſubſequent to that, are the neceſſa- 
ry conſequences of her apoſtacy, as one lapſe from 
virtue, is generally the parent of another, accord- 


The 


6 


The ſoul once tainted with ſo foul à crime, 


No more ſhall glow with NM hallow' wd 
1 77 
Thoſe holy beings whoſe ſuperior tare, 
Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue, | 
Affrighted at impiety like thine, a 
Reſign their charge to baſcnels and to ruin, 


: 


It is then univerſally allowed, that terrot and 


pity are the two paſſions, which every good tra- 
gic poet will in ſome meaſure affect, 0 


 —- They aim to draw the melting ſigh, | | jy 
Or fteal the trickling tear from beauty's Eye, 
Io touch the ſtrings that humanize our kind, 


| Man's ſweeteſt ſtrair the My 12 of the mind. | 


But  languid and unaffecting is this poem, 
that I very much queſtion, if one maudling girl 
{queez?d out a ſingle tear, either at the theatre, 
or in the cloſet, The precipitate fate of Irene 
(who although innocent as to the crimes ſhe ſuffers 
for, yet as guilty of others of a more malignant 
nature) makes no Impreſſion on the audience: 
Unleſs that of a gloomy pleaſure, in obſerving the 
juſt and ſwift-wing'd vengeance of heav'n vver- 
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take a 8 who can. be 7 impious to. prefer 


the momentary charms of a tranſient ſplendour, 


with the wild chimeras, and extravagant fop- 
peries of Mahometiſm to the more durable, 


though leſs pompous ren * virtue, Ind 


Chriſtianity 


And here Nallet give me leave to remark that 


- our author endeavouring to obſerve the 73 fire, 


of the ſtage, by ſtrangling his heroine behind the 
ſcenes, has been gully of a Nagrnns abſurdity. 


The Sultan, enraged + at he ſuppoſed guilt of 


Irene, gives orders for her immediate death, 


which ſentence Abdallah (for any - thing that at 
that juncture appears to the contrary) ĩs ſent from 
Mahomet to confirm, and haſten the execution of. 
To x carry her out therefore, from the place where 
ſhe is found, to another part of the gardens, 
merely to preſerve a fancied decorum, is ex- 


you! triff "Sg. and ridenlons, 


Another fault * he . run into hs the al- 
teration of the ſtory, is, that the love which is 
there truly great and noble, is here too mean 
and inſignificant to deſerve a Place, in tragedy, 
according to the opinion of à celebrated author 
among our neighbours. In order, ſays he, to 
eee FFW 
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(en | 
make love worthy of the tragic muſe, it muſt be 
a neceſſary and eſſential part of the plot, and not 
brought in at: random, to fill up the void: It 
muſt be a paſſion truly tragical, conſidered as a2 
weakneſs, and combared by remorſe. Love muft 
lead either to unhappineſs or guilt, in order to 
point out the danger of that paſſion, or elſe vir- 
tue muſt triumph over it, to ſhew that it is not 
invincible: without theſe qualities, tis merely a 
paſtoral, or comic love. Ste Voltaire's diſcourſe 
on W ar in a letter to Lord n 
1) 52 

Tue wide 4 ame ard indus are e 
even to ſcrupulous nicety: As indeed the unity of 
action: But that of character, which is certainly 
prior in dignity, is mangled in a miſerable man- 
ner: Shakeſpear for the moſt part, religiouſly ad- 
hered to this, thoough he broke all the reſt-at 


By the unity of action, is meant, one great uni- 
form, and compleat action, not only poſſible, 
but probable? to the completion of which, every 
incident, even the very obſtacles, and counter- 
turns muſt conduce. That there muſt be but one 
principal action is evident, for when there are 
two, it is conſequently two plays. Not but there 
may be many ſecondary actions, or under- plots, 
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if they be conducted with art and propriety but 
then they muſt be connected with, and ſubſervi- 
ent to, the chief and main action: Such are the 


diſputes and reconcilements of Phædria and Thais, 
and the bickerings of Parmeno and Pythias in the 


Eunuch of Terence, which immediately bring a- 
bout the marriage of Chærea and Pamphila, 


which is evidently the chief buſineſs of the play. 


Such alſo are the various adventures of Ranger, 


in the Suſpicious husband (one of the beſt come - 


dies on. the Britiſh ſtage) which though various 
and caſual, yet are ſo artfully contrived, that the 
reformation of Strickland, which is the main in- 
tention of the poet, is entirely dependant on 
them. In ſhort, in order to preſerve this unity 


entire at: unbroken, a ſingle point muſt be 
aimed at, from which the author's eye muſt 
never once wander. If we examine Irene by 


theſe rules, we ſhall find it as regular and com- 
pleat in this point, as any play of Ben 
Johnſon's. | noi Pat i a8. 
As to the unity of character (which ought to 
be the chief object of the poet's care) it means 
no more than that every perſon, or character, in 
the drama, act conſiſtently with itſelf. 


(219 
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- Qual ab 1 1 dee & ſibi conſtet 
Hon. de art. pac 


N RON of entiment-abd pie muſt be | 


wivoght, but upon the fulleſt and cleareſt con- 
viction, and then indeed, to ſtand out againſt it, 
and obſtinately perſiſt in error, is acting irrati - 
onally, and beneath the dignity of man. And as the 
opinion, ſo alſo are the prevailing paſſions to be pre: 
ſerved inviolable; together with the object of them: 
All change of affection (unleſs in ſome very par- 


_ ticular circumſtances) is highly unnatural» This 


is the great blemiſh of Shakeſpear's Romeo, 
who for the firſt act is deeply enamoured with 
Roſaline, and in the other parts of the play, as 
paſſionately in love with Juliet. But as this is 
the only Inſtance in all this great author's works, 


where he is defective in the unity of characters, it 


would be highly ungenerous to enlarge any further 
on it. In a word every character muſt be taken 
from real life, and muſt always act according to 
the manners the poet has given them at War 45 


; appearance, 


Now the. character of Mahomet, who is 
* chief perſon of the drama, is repreſented ſo 
1 „ 
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vague and undetermined, that it is impoſſible to 
fix any preciſe criterion, whereby to regulate our 
judgment concerning him: He is a madman, in- 


ſtead of an hero; a monſtrous caricatura, rather 
than a juſt and proportion'd picture. Every 


thing, he fays, and does, is iv burt, ſo odd, and 
unaecbuntable, that it is evident no fuch perſon 
ever had exiſtence, but in the confuſed imagina- 
tion of a romantic Quixot in poetry. In ſhort, 
inſtead of Mahorhet and Irene, I would have him 


Dire us a {cond édition of his tragedy, under 
the title of humam oature burleſqued. And firſt 


let us take a view of him in the character of a lo- 


vert but that I may not be accuſed of wreſting 


a meaning not intended by the Author, to ſerve 


ONT eee 


ene q I i 
4 * ſoldier kind, in Sophia's e 
A virgin ſhining with di ſtinguiſtid 5 +9 Y 
cd brought his OR Plunder 1 
eee ee W #0! 
+ The ſultan es and be ow 
a geen loſt, he bid the conq ring fair 
Renounce her faith, and reign the queen * 
Turky: 
The pious maid with öden 3 
Fire back the glittering bribe. 


His 


pha gives him intelligence of Cali's Treaſon, and 
confirms it by letters under his Hand and Seal, in 


the enemy, this wiſe monarch, inſtead of giving 


would be certainly moſt adviſcable, contrives 8 


(23) 


| His offers oft repeated till refus'd, .. 

At length rekindled his acœuſtom'd . 

And changed th e ſmile and man, 
whiſper 

. To threats of torture. death and violation, 

Juſt in the moment of impending fate, 

Another plunderer brought the bright Irene 

Of equal beauty, bnt of ſofter mein, 

Fear in her eye, ſubmiſſion in her tongue. 


Lier moyrnfyl charms aterafted his ard, 
Dilarm'd his rage, and in repeated yiſits - 


ce 


| . To her transferr'd Foul offer of a crwn. 
For her, repoſe is baniſh'd from the night, 
And buſineſs from the day : In her apartments 
He hives -—— 


Bat this isaltogether ſo flagrant an brd ar 
it geeds no comment: nor is the emperour leſs unna- 
tural and inconſiſtent chan the lover. When Muſta- 


which he diſcovers every Motion of the ſultan to 


orders for his private and inſtant execution, which 


more ingenious, tho? leſs obvious expedient z viz. to 
eee of che world, and hunt 


him 


— 


Gain'd all his heart; at length his eager . 5 
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him from one extremity of it to the other: nay, 


to follow him to the firmament, and chace him 
among the Stars. But as I deſpair of finding any 
expreſſions ſublime enough to do juſtice to ſo cu- 


rious a device, I mat beg leave | to 0 give it you in 
his own. i | 


1 * 
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NE troops ſhall range | 
The Wera ſnows, that freeze beyond Mrotis, 
And Afric's torrid ſands, in ſearch of Cali. 
Should the fierce north, upon his frozen wings, 
Bear him aloft above the wond”ring clouds, 
And - feat him in the Pleiad's golden chariots, 
Thence ſhould my Jury drag Ain down to 
tortures. 
Act. II. Scene 6. 


' Having thus far conſider*d the conduct of the fable 
and characters, it is now time to ſpeak to the 
diction and ſentiments, which may not improper- 
ly be called the colouring and drapery of the piece. 
And here our author triumphs over almoſt every 
opponent. Never do any ſtrain'd metaphors, un- 
meaning epithets, turgid elocution, high ſounding 
rants, diſgrace his ſcenes, He is ſenſible, that the 


true ſublime does not conſiſt in ſmooth rounding 
periods, and the pomp of verſe, but in juſt and 


noble fentiments ſtrong and lively images of na- 
ture: 


ture: And to this for the moſt part he cloſely 
adheres: He ſeems fully convinced of the truth 
of that admirable precept of the ue Boileau. 


Et que tout ce qu'il dit facile A ain E 
De ſon ouvrage en vous laiſſe un long ſouvenir. 


And indeed rarely loſes light of it. 95 


But as I have been pretty copious on the de- 
fective, ſo it is but ſcanty juſtice, that I ſhould 
dwell a little on the unexceptionable parts of this 
poem, and enumerate their particular excellencies ; 
And in order to this, I know no better way, than 
to ſcle& ſome remarkable inſtances of the juſtneſs 
and propriety of his ſentiments, the maſculine and 
harmonious turn of his numbers. F 

And under the firſt head, I beg 15 in an 
N manner, to recommend to the attention 
of every Britiſh reader, that beautiful apoſtrophe 
of Cali, to the civil conſtitution of theſe King- 
doms; and hope every diſſatisfied malecontent, 

will partjcularly conſider the ſevere. ſarcaſm 
| couch'd in the cc, 


If there be any land, as fame' reports, 
Where r bars os og 5 wry and 
ſubject, | 
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A happy land, where circulating pow'r. _ 
Flows through each member o th} embodied 
: N a 
Sure not unconſcious of the * blefling, 
Her grateful ſans ſhine bright with every virtue; 
Uatainted with the luſt of innovation. 
Sure all unite to hold the league of rule 
Uabroken as the ſacred chain of nature, 
That Miles the A in peace, 
: At J. Scene 2. 


Nori is that TOE diſſuaſive from that ſur- 
. Prizing, yet too prevailing error of putting off to 
ſome future, the buſineſs of the preſent period, 
leſs worthy our notice. The viſier Cali, and the 
captive Greeks, having reſolved on the aſſaſſination 


of Mahomet, Cali is for delaying it till the mor- 


row ;. upon winch Demarrus, breaks aut in the 
following exclamation. 


N $ * J can 01 "HL, ile 
Born- down with years, ſtill doat upon to- 
morrow? 
That ſatal miſtreſs of the young, the lazy, 
The coward, and the fool, condemn'd to loſe 
An uſeleſs life in waiting for to-morrow, 
To gaze with longing eyes upon to-morrow, 
Till PE e the proſpect 
th . 5 Strange 
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| hare GO A, 
Should fill the world with wretches undetected 
The ſoldier lab'ring through u winter's march, 
Still ſees to-morrow dreſt in we e 
|  Stillto the lovers long-expeRtifg mm, 
 To-morrow brings the viſionary bride: 
But thou, too old to bear another cheat. 
Learn that the preſent hour alone iv man. 
AR III. Scene 2d. 


Bur ble frac Mösen Lens U e in ie 
third aft, is fo truly great, ſo aditirably caleu- 


lated for the "ſervice of religion, ' abounds with 
fach juſt obſervations on life, ſuch ſtrength of 
reaſoning, ſuch noble ſentiments of virtue, that 
it would be an injury to the world, as well as in- 
gratitude to Mr. Johnſon, to paſs it over in 
ſilence: But as there is no other way of doing 
it en 1. ſhall beg leave to 8 it. 
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ACT. m. SCENE vu. 


ASPATIA and iE 
Aerari. | 


Refiedt tht fe and death, ung found; 
Auen varied modes of endle6 being 


E 2 Reflect 
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Rellect that life; like eyery other ling 

Derives its value from its uſe; alone; 400 Gf 2 
Not for itſelf but for a nobler end 

5 he eternal gave it, and that end is vree. 
When inconſiſtent with a greater good, FU 
Reaſon commands to caſt: the leſs away 1 | 
Thus life, with loſs of wealth is well preſerv*d 
And virtue cheaply ſav'd with loſs of life; 
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IRENE · 
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If built on ſettled thought, this dial bh 
Not idly flutters on a boaſtful tungue, * 
Why, when e n an n 

Walls, 109] bie 

-; Why fled his * . from the tare? 

Why then did not this warlike Amazon 
— ys ren ſhine-amvong; the hive" 
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Aar ASIA. 


Ha Sm | it's bs as fine on our 
Unfit for coll, and poliſh'd int Weakndfs, 
Made paſſive fortitude the praiſe of woman: 
Our only arms are innocence and meekneſs. 
Not then with raving cries I lPd-the city,” 


* while Demetrius, 1 name! 
Four d 3 
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Pour'd ſtorms of fire upon our fierce n 
Implor'd th' eternal Pow?s to ſhield my country, 
With ſilent ſorrows, N27 with calm n 
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O did Irene ſhine-the Queen of Turky, 
No more ſhould YR lament theſe prayers 
rejected, x76 wog to "On mitt 
Apia * ſplendour grace ber cities, 
Again her proſtrate palaces ſhould riſe, 
Again her temples ſound with holy muſick zi 
No more ſhould: danger fright, or want diſtreſs 
The ſmiling rr ny N Orphans. 
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© Be virtuous means purſued by \ virtuous ende, | 
Nor think th intention ſanctifies the deed: 
That maxim publiſhed in an impious age, 
Would looſe the wild enthuſiaſt to deſtroy, | 
And fix the fierce uſurper's bloody title. 
Then bigottry might ſend her ſlaves _ 
And bid ſucceſs become the teſt of truth ?- 
Unpitying maſſacre might waſte the eee 
And n boaſt the call of heay? LN 
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"Dream not 3 never ens: 
- When ſocial laws firſt harmoniz'd the world, 
| Superiour man poſſaſyd the charge of rule, 
The ſcale of juſtice, and the ſword of pow'r, 
Nor left us ought but flattery and ſtate. 
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To me my loyer's Wadde will reſtore 
* Man's pride * wiſh'd ne 
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When ſoft 3 ſhall n che 1 
Freed from the tumults of unſettled conqueſt, 
To fix his court, and regulate his pleaſures, 
Soon ſhall the dire Seraglio's horrid Gates 
| Cloſe like ch' eternal bars of death upon thee, 
AImur'd and buried in perpetual floth 
5 | The 
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That gloomy number of the ſtagnant wake 
There ſhall thou view from far the quiet aRtage, 
And ſigh for chearful poverty in vain ; | 
There wear the tedious hours of life away, | 
Beneath each curſe of unrelenting heav'n, 
| — * favicy, ſolitude and 1 
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Clancy a quile, deer os Heav'n, 
Still ſtretch in vain their longing Arms afar, 
Nor dare to paſs th* inſuperable bound. 

Ahl rather let me reach the convent's cell; 

There, when my thoughts, at interval of pray'r, 
Deſcend to range theſe manſions of misfortune, 
Oft ſhall I dwell on our diſaſtrous friendſhip, 
nen . loſt Irene. 
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; Go, languiſh on in dull i i 
b Thy dazzled foul with all ts boaſted greatneſs, 


Shrinks at th? orepow'ring gleams of regal ſtate; 
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| Sep from the blize, like « degenerate eagle, 


And tits for ſheker to _ n of life. 
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On me, ſhould bebte of "I a crime, 
The weighty charge of royalty confer; 
Call me to civilize the Ruſſian wilds, 
Or bid ſoft Science poliſh Briton*s Heroes: 
Soon ſhould'ſt chou ſee, how falſe thy weak re- 

praach. e HLH oh * 
My boſom feels, enkindled 8 the 4 
The lambent flames of mild benevolence, 
Untouch'd 87 aer gry $ raging . 
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Ambition e e dap iwprechd by bs n 
Io mark the nobleſt minds, With active heat 


Inform'd, they mount the precipice of power, 


Graſp at command, and tower inqueſt of empire; 


While vulgar ſouls compaſſianate their Cares, 
Gaze at their height, and tremble at their 
danger: +32 *- 


Thus meaner ſpirits with amazement mark, 
The varying ſeaſons, and revolving skies, 


And ask what guilty powr's rebellious = 


Rolls with eternal toil the pondrous orbs ʒ 
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c Whit ihe cha nearer to perfection, ; 
I eaſy tate preſides ore all their motions , 
Conducts * Sun, and Er the ſphere 
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| Well . G hide in bpb of ſound, 
The cauſe that ſhrinks from W Powerful 
voice. 
Stoop from thy flight, trace back the entangled 
thought, 
And ſet the glittering fallacy to View. 
Not pow'r I blame, but 1 
crime: 
Angelic greatneſs, is angelic vittue. 
Amidſt the glare of courts, the ſhoal of armies, 
Will not th' apoſtate feel the pangs of guilt, 
And wiſh too late for innocence and peace? 
Curſt as the tyrant of th' infernal realms, 
With gloomy ſtate; and agonizing pomp. 


It is now time to pal to the ſecond thing pro- 


poſed ; namely, the harmony of his verſification 


but having ſo largely expatiated on the excel- 
lence of his ſentiments, I ſhall only ſelect one 
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paſſage (from, many) and that i is, the ee 
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If pleaſure charm thee, view this ſoft retreat; 
Here every warbler of the sky ſhall ſing; 
Here every fragance, breath of every ſpring. 
Jo deck theſe bow'rs each region ſhall com- 

bine, 
And even out prophets. . envy thine 1 
3 and Love ſhall ſhare the blisfal . 
And N life ſteal unperceiy'd . 
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In a word, was I to give my ſentiments, i in ge- 
neral of this. tragedy, I. ſhould pronounce it 


a heap of ſplendid materiale, rather than a, regu- 


lar ſtructure: But whatever may be its faults, 
as its ſole tendency is warmly: to promote, and 
earneſtly to encourage the practiſe of virtue and 


? religion, it deferves the higheſt applauſe, | 


But that I may not ſeem to lay, a greater 
ſtreſs on this degree of merit than it will. bear, 


J would recommend the following paragraph of : 


a famous apologiſt (with which I ſhall conclude 
this Eſſay) to the ſerious peruſal of every dra- 
matic writer. . r 1 
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4 Sir, Shire ds pen to gane cg et 
« and d principally of your deſign, or chief chief action, 
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"M0 towards which 'every hne you write, ite, ought \ 


e than from Poet Bays in the Rehearſal, who - 


** the plot good tor but to | bring in fine things? ', 
„ complement the Taſte/ of your | hearers as 


s « belong to your. ſubject; bat don't, like a 
« dainty. preacher, who has his eye more upon 


1 to be drawn, as to its centre: If we can ſay 
* of your fineſt ſentiments, This, or That might 
„be left out, without maiming the ſtory you 


* would tell + tell -us, e, depend. n v] upon it, that 
« fine . thing is faid in a wrong place; and 2 


though you may urge, that a bright thougnt 
“is not to be reſiſted, you will not be able to Au, 4 


« deny, that thoſe very fine lines would be 
much finer; if you could find a proper oc- 


* 


8 caſion for them: otherwiſe you will — | 


© to take lels ad advice from Horace, or "Ariſtotle, 


every ſmarly ſays, — What the devil is 


much as you pleaſe with them, provided they Sep 


this world than the next, leave your text, for 

< them, When your fable is good, every part 11 

. „ of i it will coſt you much uch leſs labour, to keep 
your narration alive, than you will be ſorcetl 

« to beſtow upon thoſe elegant uropyles,. that 

2 « are. 
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** « 


are not * eontlactre to your cata- 


ftrophe or main point: Scenes of that kind 


ſhew but at beſt, the : unprofitable, or inju- 
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dicious ſpirit. of a of a genius. It is but a melan- 
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| cholly co commendation of a fine thought, to ſay 


when we have heard it,” well, but hat is all 
this to the purpoſe? Take therefore din ſome 
part, example by Mr. Banks. There are 
three plays of his, the Earl of Eſſex, Anna 
Bullen, and Mary Queen of Scots, which 


though they are all written, in the moſt bar- 


ren, barbarous ſtile that was ever able to 


keep poſſeſſion of the ſtage, have all ſci 
the hearts of his auditors. | To what then 


7 — 


could this fucceſs be owing, but to the in- 


trinſick, and naked value of the well-c con- 


ducted tales he has fimply told us ? There 


is ſomething fo happy in the diſpoſition of 
+ all his fables ;" all his chief characters are 


thrown. into ſuch natural circumſtances of di- 


« ſtreſs, that their miſery or affliction wants 


very little aſſiſtance from the ornaments of 
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tile, or Werds to ſpeak them. When a 
* Kkillful actor is fo ſituated, his bare plaintive 


tone of voice, the caſt of ſorrow from his 


© eye, his Nlowly graceful geſture, his humble 
BAGS of — under his calamities : all 


— . theſe. 
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u cheſe Hay, 4 are tenerimes, dads ry tongue, 


* equal to the : ſtrongeſt e eloquence. At ſuch a 
. time, the attentive auditor ſupplies from his 


. on heart, whatever the poet's language maß 
fall Hort of, in expreſſion, and melts him- * 
< ſelf into even pang of bumanity, i — 
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« After what 1 have obſerved, whenever 1 8 
« ſee a Tragedy defective in its fable, let there 
be never ſo many ſine lines in it, I hope 1 
« ſhall be forgiven, if I impure that defect, to 


«the idleneſs, the weak Judgment, or Darren 
* invention 1 of the author, 


a « If I ſhould be ask'd, BY: J have not al- 
© ways myſelf, followed the rules I would im- 
, « poſe upon others; 1 can only anſwer, that 
—, 4 whenever I have not, I lie equally open to 
« the ſame critical cenſure. But having often 
« obſerved a better than ordinary ſtile thrown 
« away. upon the looſe and wandering ſcenes 
« of An ill-choſen ſtory, 1 imagined” theſe” Ob- 
« ſervations might convince ſome future author. 
« of how great advantage a fable well plan'd | 
©. muſt be to a man n of an any tolerable genius,” «ef 
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NB The adds "PS fog being at too 
great a Diſtance from the Prefs, to correct the Proofs 


__-,icofelf, is the Reaſon that the Nate in p. A ad- 


ded by the Editor. 2 . 
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